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Philippines Are 
Becoming Strong 


Despite Knotty Problems, the 
island Nation Seems to 
Have Bright Future 


EXT week, while the United States 

celebrates its 180th birthday, the 
Republic of the Philippines will ob- 
serve its 10th anniversary as a free 
It was just 10 years ago, on 
July 4, that the people of the Philip- 
pines their 
from the United States. 

The Filipinos look on this year’s 
anniversary as the best one they’ve 
known. During the past 10 years the 
island nation has made solid progress. 
While they still face knotty problems, 
the outlook for the future 
bright. Here are some of the reasons 
why: 

(1) Democracy Grows. Spain ruled 
the Philippines as a colony for some 
350 years—until she lost the island to 
us in 1898 during the Spanish- 
American War. Under a U. 8. gover- 
nor-general, we set out to help the 
Filipinos build their own government. 

They were ready to elect their law- 
makers and handle many of their own 
affairs by 1916. They had their own 
Constitution and President by Novem- 
ber 1935. Under the Constitution, 
they were almost completely independ- 
but still under U. 8S. supervision. 

Then came World War II. Japan 
occupied the Philippines and ended the 
growth of democracy for a time. After 
the Japanese were driven out of the 
islands in 1944-45, the Filipinos set 
about rebuilding their government. On 

(Continued on page 6) 
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SECURITY PROGRAM rules affect hundreds of thousands of government employes—including 29,000 in the huge Pentagon. 
The building is in Virginia, just across the Potomac River from the capital. 


It is headquarters for our armed forces. 


Security Program Is Investigated 


Three Groups Look into Controversial Measures Now Employed 


to Determine Loyalty and Fitness of U. S$. Government Workers 


N° less than 3 investigations are 
now being conducted into the em- 
ploye-security program of the United 
States government. 

Two surveys have been authorized 
by Congress. A subcommittee of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil 
Committee is expected to report its 
findings next month. 

Still to get into high gear is an in- 
vestigation by a 12-member bipartisan 
commission, Congress. 
Half the members hold government 
posts, and half come from private life. 


Service 


created by 


The chairman is Lloyd Wright, a Los 
A report from this 
group is not expected until next year. 


Angeles attorney. 


The other investigation of the secu- 
rity program is being conducted—out- 
by a committee 

It is being fi- 
the 


side the government 
of New York lawyers. 
nanced by an affiliate of Ford 
Foundation. 

The 


intensive investigation 


such 


was set up 3 


program which is under 


years ago by an executive order of 


President Eisenhower. It was de- 


signed to weed out unsafe or disloyal 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


TROOP SUPPORT 


West Germany will continue to give 
financial support United States, 
British, and French troops stationed 
there. The government had indicated 
last month it might halt further pay- 
ments to the 3 countries. It has lately 
agreed to contribute $154,700,000 to 
maintain American West 
German soil. 


for 


soldiers on 


BOMB TEST 


Prime Minister Eden has reported 
that Britain will conduct hydrogen 
bomb tests early year. They 
will take place in the central Pacific 
hundreds of miles south of 

Britain will be the third 
power to test the hydrogen bomb. 
The United States and the Soviet 
Union have already experimented with 


next 


Ocean, 
Hawaii. 


the weapon. 


FARM RECLAMATION 


About 140,000 
resettled in 


farm families have 


been northeast China 


the land to The 
communist Chinese government plans 
to shift additional families to its 
northern border areas in an effort to 
food production. 
ployed persons from the cities will also 


barren use, 


to put 


increase Unem- 
be resettled, primarily as farm hands, 
in other areas of the country where 
they are needed. 


LARGEST SUB 


The Navy is constructing a giant 
atomic submarine. It will be the 
largest vessel built. 
The ship, to be named the Triton, will 
cost about $100,000,000. It will dwarf 


the Navy’s Nautilus, the world’s first 


undersea ever 


nuclear-powered sub and at present 


the largest atomic vessel afloat 


SCHOOLS FOR ALL 


Indonesia is embarking on a pro- 
gram to bring free schooling to every 
child between the ages of 7 and 13. 
This is the goal the government hopes 
to achieve by 1961. It will be a 
difficult task, for the country’s 80,000,- 


000 people are scattered among 3,000 
islands that stretch across 2,500 miles 


of ocean. 
AUTO SALES 


West Germany has outstripped Brit- 
ain to become the leading car ex 
porter in the world. She sold 
than 100,000 autos abroad in the first 
3 months of this 
80,000. During the same period, the 
United States exported about 70,000 
automobiles. 


more 


year to Britain’s 


NEW EMBASSY 


The United States 
diplomatic mission in Morocco to the 
This 


recognition of 


has elevated its 


status of an move 
the 
area’s independence last March. The 
first task of the new embassy will be 
the of U. S. air 
bases in the country. The Moroccan 
government recognize 
1950 agreement with France, giving 
us the right to build the bases. (See 
additional comment on page & 


embassy. 


follows France's 


to discuss future 


does not our 


Ever 
opera- 


employes from the government. 
the 
tion, it has been the subject of contro- 


since program went into 
versy. 

Under the Presidential order, every 
federal department and agency is re- 
quired to keep check on its workers, 
and to fire any employe whose back- 
“clearly 
interests of 


ground and conduct are not 
with the 
tional security.” 


consistent na- 

There are many grounds on which 
a person can be classed as a security 
risk. 


nism is an important reason, but there 


Outright sympathy for commu- 


are also other grounds for dismissal. 

For example, a government worker 
may have formerly attended meetings 
of a club that 
Perhaps, at some time in his 


is now considered sub- 
versive. 
life, he has associated with people of 
In short, if 
superiors 


questionable reputation. 
worker's 
that he is either disloyal or unreliable, 
they can have him fired as a security 
risk. 


a federal decide 


People working in all sorts of gov- 
non-secret, 
the 
men and women who work for private 
firms and institutions that do business 
with federal agencies. 
gram went into effect, more than 14,- 
000,000 Americans have been subject 
held—to 
security investigations of one form or 


ernment jobs, secret and 


have been investigated. So have 


Since the pro- 


because of the jobs they 
another. Many state and local gov- 


ernments and certain large private 
businesses operate their own security 
programs separate the loyalty 
program of the government. 


Government employes who have ac- 


from 
federal 


cess to defense information are care- 
fully checked. Neighbors, friends, and 
fellow workers are interviewed re- 
garding the character, patriotism, and 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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RAY iM HANGAS CITY STAR 


BOTH FACTORS are essential in the American way 


Nation’s Security Program 


(Concluded from page 1) 


weneral outlook of the person under 
investigation, The findings go into a 
special, secret file. 

In carrying out the program, the 
U. S. government follows rules of pro- 
cedure drawn up by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., and approved 
by President Eisenhower, These rules 
provide, among other things, that a 
U. 8. employe who is accused of being 
unsafe or disloyal should be fully in- 
formed as to the charges against him, 
and that he should in most cases get 
an opportunity to face his accusers, 
But these general principles are not 
set forth as absolute requirements. 


’ President's Order 


The program is still based on the 
President’s original executive order of 
8 years ago, However, certain changes 
have been brought about by the 
courts. A notable example is the Su- 
preme Court ruling earlier this month 
that the program be limited to jobs 
“directly concerned with the nation’s 
safety.” It was decreed that the pro- 
gram henceforth could not be applied 
to individuals holding “nonsensitive” 
jobs. 

Government officials connected with 
the loyalty program are still studying 
the Court’s decree to see exactly how 
it affects the security setup. One prob- 
lem, it is already apparent, is to de- 
termine specifically which jobs are 
“sensitive” and which are not, 

Over the past 3 years, a number of 
controversies have arisen over the 
security program. Everyone agrees 
that unreliable or disloyal persous 
should not be allowed to work for the 
government. A major disagreement, 
though, has arisen over the methods 
used in determining whether an em- 
ploye is unsafe or disloyal. 

One of the most outspoken critics of 


the program is former Senator Harry 
Cain of Washington. Cain, now a 
member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, recently put forth his 
views to President Eisenhower and, 
a few days later, spelled out his criti- 
cism in detail to a Senate subcom- 
mittee, 

Cain and other critics of the pro- 
gram feel that injustice has often been 
done to government employes. As an 
example, Cain gives the case of a 29- 
year-old combat veteran of the Korean 
War. 

The soldier—lIrving August of Seat- 
tle, Washington—was released from 
active duty in 1953. A short time later 
he took a job at a Boeing Aircraft 
plant where he worked on the B-52. 
At that time, the jet bomber was still 
in the experimental stage and was 
considered top secret. 

In 1954, August left Boeing for a 
job with the Red Cross. When he 
asked for overseas duty, the Red Cross 
wrote to the Army asking permission 
for August to go. When the Army 
turned down the request for clearance, 
the Red Cross told August either to 
resign or be fired. So he resigned. 
However, no reasons were given for 
the refusal to grant security clearance 
to the Red Cross employe. 

In April 1955, Cain says, the vet- 
eran wrote to the Army. He asked for 
details on why it had turned him down. 
He said he was not a communist sym- 
pathizer, and he offered to take lie- 
detector tests—or any other kind of 
tests—to prove his innocence. 

The veteran also wrote to President 
Eisenhower. August sent along his 
Combat Infantry Badge, saying he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t do anything to dis- 
grace his badge or his uniform. He 
begged for a chance to clear his name. 

August received no reply from the 


White House. But he did hear from 
the Army again. Cain calls the reply 
“an unbelievable letter.” The Army 
told the veteran to appeal to the Red 
Cross—not the Army—for further de- 
tails and help. 

Something will be done in this par- 
ticular case, Cain says. Cain reports 
that the President showed indigna- 
tion over the way the August case was 
handled. The veteran will now be 
given a chance to hear the charges 
against him and defend himself. 
Meanwhile, though, the soldier lost 
both his livelihood and his good name 
for a considerable period of time. 


Changes Needed 


Cases such as this make Cain and 
other critics feel that changes are 
needed in the security program in 
order to maintain a fair balance be- 
tween the worker’s rights and the need 
for protecting the government. Among 
the views these critics put forth are 
the following: 

“Many employes who have been 
accused of wrongdoing under the secu- 
rity program have not been permitted 
to know the source of the adverse in- 
formation about them. Accused per- 
sons have not always been permitted 
to face and cross-examine witnesses 
against them. 

“Tt is plain to see that a person with 
a grudge against a government em- 
ploye can cause the latter a great deal 
of trouble. Honest persons should not 
be left at the mercy of unscrupulous 
informers who are willing to give false 
evidence for spite or through hope of 
personal gain. 

“It is also wrong to dismiss a per- 
son as a ‘security risk’ if he is actu- 
ally being removed for a reason not 
concerning his loyalty. For example, 
a worker might be unstable in his per- 
sonal habits, and be dismissed—right- 
fully—from his government position. 
Sut since he has been branded a ‘secu- 
rity risk,’ the mark of the traitor is 
put upon him. Many people immedi- 
ately jump to the false conclusion that 
he is pro-communist. He will prob- 
ably be unable to find work of any 
kind. 

“Another flaw in the program is the 
lag between the time an employe is 
suspended on security charges and the 
time that the final decision is handed 
down. During that period, the em- 
ploye is suspended without pay. While 
under a cloud of suspicion, he finds it 
almost impossible to get employment 
elsewhere. Yet this is the very time 
when he needs costly legal aid, and 
living expenses are, of course, con- 
tinuing for him and his family. This 
delay has in some cases stretched out 
for more than a year. 

“The present program should be 
changed to correct these flaws. The 
accused should always be confronted 
by the accuser. Charges should be 
specific and to the point. There should 
be greater speed in reaching decisions 
on cases hanging fire, and accused em- 
ployes should be shifted to non- 
sensitive jobs until a decision has 
been reached. These reforms would 
go far to protect the individual with- 
out weakening the government’s hand 
in ferreting out dangerous and sub- 
versive employes.” 

Many other Americans feel that the 
program is working out well in its 
present form. They feel that the 
rights of the individual have been 
safeguarded to the highest degree con- 
sistent with the nation’s safety. They 
put forth these views in defense of the 
program: 


“The first objective of the security 
program is to root out of government 
those who are disloyal or who are un- 
safe and, directly or indirectly, might 
harm their country’s interests. The 
present program accomplishes this ob- 
jective without violating any Consti- 
tutional rights. The rules set forth 
in the Constitution are meant to be for 
actual criminal trials, not for investi- 
gations to determine whether a per- 
son is fit for employment by the fed- 
eral government. 

“The accused is confronted by the 
accuser in cases where this can be done 
without harming the government. 
There are times, though, when it is 
necessary to guarantee that the iden- 
tity of the accuser be kept secret. 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has said that 
his agency depends heavily on confi- 
dential informants who have inside 
information. But once these people 
are publicly known, they will no longer 
be able to contribute further informa- 
tion, and their usefulness to the gov- 
ernment will be ended. 


In Program's Defense 


“Critics of the program say it is 
wrong to label a person a ‘security 
risk’ unless he is actually discharged 
for disloyalty. This charge does not 
stand up. Take, for example, a per- 
son who has been discharged for 
drunkenness. Isn’t it going to be eas- 
ier on that person to call him a ‘secu- 
rity risk’ than to spell out his defects 
in specific language? 

“This program, like any other of 
similar scope, had kinks that had to 
be worked out. The administration 
has acted to correct flaws. For exam- 
ple, Attorney General Brownell last 
year suggested new procedures for 
‘protecting both the national security 
and the rights of employes.’ Today 
these procedures have been incorpo- 
rated into the program. 

“With Mr. Brownell’s encourage- 
ment, bills have been introduced into 
Congress to allow a department head 
to keep an individual on the payroll 
while his case is being decided. (This 
matter, according to the Attorney 
General, requires Congressional legis- 
lation.) All in all, the program is 
working out well as it is presently set 
up, and requires no drastic over- 
hauling.” 

These are some of the main pros and 
cons in the employe-security contro- 
versy. Both critics and supporters of 
the program are awaiting with inter- 
est reports of the groups now investi- 
gating the security setup. These re- 
ports may determine to a large degree 
whether or not the program undergoes 
changes in the months ahead. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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ANDY-haired, wiry Harry P. Cain 
is a man with a cause. 
tongued 


The silver- 
former Senator from Wash- 
ington believes that our nation’s loy- 
alty-security program is harsh. 
For over a year now, Cain has said 
just that. 
ions to 


too 


Recently, he gave his opin- 
President 

To many people, this represents a 
complete the former 
lawmaker—a change of heart which 
someone has dubbed “The Cain Mu- 


Eisenhower. 


turnabout for 


tiny.” When he was in the U. S. 
Senate, Cain made sweeping state- 
ments about subversives in govern- 


ment which led people to believe that 

he’d favor rigid security measures. 
In 1953, President Eisenhower ap- 

pointed Cain to the Subversive Activ- 


ities Control Board, which decides 
whether or not varied organizations 
are communist-controlled. As he 


delved into the whole subject of secu- 
rity, Cain was convinced that there 
was often injustice in the way indi- 
vidual and he 
that he 
just as opposed to communism as ever, 


Cain 


cases were handled 


said so! Pointing out was 


said he just couldn’t go along 
with the way the loyalty-security pro- 
worked out. 


The former Republican Senator has 


vram 


taken some sharp criticism for ex 
pressing his views so openly. Some 
government officials feel he should 
have said what he had to say behind 
closed doors—not out in public. Oth 
ers admire his courage in speaking 
out. Still others say he’s just head 
line hunting. Cain himself says he 


tried to express his views in private 


but no one would listen 

Now 50 years old, Cain was born 
in Nashville, Tennessee. His family 
moved to the state of Washington 


After he 
finished college, Cain had several years 


when he was a small boy. 
of banking experience. Later he was 
elected mayor of Tacoma 

During the war, Cain saw service 
in North Africa, Italy, and elsewhere, 


and wound up a full colonel with 
several decorations. In 1946 he ran 
for a seat in the U. S. Senate and 


It was after his fail- 
ure to win a second term that he was 


was successful. 


chosen for his present post. 

Cain and his wife have 2 teen-age 
children The fam- 
ily isn’t sure what the future holds 
Cain’s term on the 
expires in August. 
says he hasn’t given a thought to what 
he’ll do if he isn’t reappointed. Mean- 
while, he intends to express his views 


a boy and a girl 
Security Board 
But the ex-Senator 


as vigorously as ever. 


By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 


Presidential Press Conference 


Eisenhower Calls It “Wonderful Institution” 


COLUMNIST recently 
a Washington, D. C., newspaper: 


A wrote in 
“The most 
only show in Washington is President 


exclusive standing-room- 
Eisenhower's press conference.’ 

This is but the Presidential 
conference is much than 
It is an opportunity for the 


true, 
press more 
a show. 
press, representing the public, to ques- 
tion the President on the vital issues 
of the day 


dent an idea of what the people are 


It also gives the Presi- 


thinking through the questions he is 
asked. For these reasons, it is certain 
that President 
sume holding regular conferences as 
fully 


Eisenhower will re- 


soon as he recovers from his 
recent operation. 


The 


press 


the Presidential 
back to Theo- 
When he entered the 
White House, he began holding meet- 
ings with reporters and even provided 
them with work space. 
lished the rule—which is still followed 


history of 
conference goes 


dore Roosevelt. 


He also estab- 


that reporters may not quote the 
President directly without permis- 
sion. 


Woodrow Wilson is generally cred- 
ited inaugurating the regular, 
formal conference. Soon after he be- 
came President in 1913, he invited the 
entire Washington press corps to the 
White House, expecting about a dozen 
When well over 
100 crowded into the room, he began 
holding weekly conferences. He con- 
tinued this practice for several years, 
but ceased after the United States 
entered World War I in 1917. 

Warren Harding, who had been a 
newspaperman himself, resumed the 
but he did not often let 
reporters quote his answers. Later in 


with 


reporters to turn up. 


conferences, 


his term, he insisted that all questions 


be submitted in writing in advance, 
and he answered only those he chose 

Calvin Coolidge adopted this same 
technique. He held press conferences 
infrequently, and would not allow re- 
They had to 


answers to an anony 


porters to quote him. 
attribute his 
“White 
Herbert Hoover also required writ 
He held a total of 66 
press conferences during his 4 


in the White 
abandoned them toward the end of his 


mous House source.” 
ten questions. 
years 
House, but almost 
term 

Franklin the 
conference the important institution it 


Roosevelt made press 
is today. He set up 2 
the 


that questions be in writing. 


meetings a 


week and dropped requirement 
President Truman held weekly con- 
ferences, Thursday He 


alternated the meetings between 10:30 


usually on 


a.m. and 4 p.m. to give morning and 
afternoon papers an equal chance to 
be first the Like 
dents him, he rarely 


reporters to quote him directly. 


with news. Presi 


before allowed 
the 
practice of a pre-conference briefing 
About an hour the 
were due to arrive, he met 


President Truman initiated 


before reporters 
with his 
staff and they asked him the questions 
which they expected the reporters to 
bring up. 

his answers 


Then they would discuss 


and suggest changes or 
improvements. 

President held 89 
press conferences during the time he 
has been in office. Most observers 
agree that the President’s skill at his 


conferences 


Eisenhower has 


has increased steadily 


At first, he 
porters’ 


was not used to the re 


sharp questioning Since 


then, he has grown more accustomed 
to the atmosphere, and he now seems 
to enjoy the conferences 

The President's growing confidence 
has led to an innovation—broadcast 
ing the 


television from sound tapes and film 


press sessions on radio and 
In this way, his words are heard by 
the public exactly as he speaks them 
to the reporters 

The 
James Hagerty, has the right to edit 
the films and tape recordings of the 
Fur- 
newspapers are permitted 
to print the full transcript of the con 
the President's 
language when permission is granted, 


President’s press secretary, 


conferences, but he rarely does. 
thermore, 
ferences, using own 
and paraphrasing the rest in the third 
person 

The President holds a briefing ses- 
meets the 
goes over the main topics of the news 
with Hagerty, 
aided by his staff, seeks to anticipate 
the facts for 
the 

On Wednesday morning, the day the 
meetings usually take place, a line of 
reporters begins to form a little after 
10 o’clock in a hall on the fourth 
floor of the old State Department 
Building a few steps from the White 
this the 

suilding. It houses 


sion before he press. He 


Press Secretary who, 


questions and gather 


answers. 


Today is known as 


Executive Office 


House. 


several agencies. 
At 10:20, the 
swing 


tall mahogany doors 


open and about 200 reporters 


THERE’S ALWAYS A CROWD at 
file into the room, showing their 
passes to Secret Service men and 


White House police. The 


reporters varies, depending upon the 


number of 


importance of the news the President 
The 
311, set late last February at the press 
Kiser 


decision to run 


is expected to discuss record ji 


conference at which President 


hower announced his 
second term 
the 


square. It is 


for a 

The 
about 40 
known as Indian 
The walls of dull 


marble with gold decoration 


room 
feet 
the 


are 


reporters enter is 
officially 
Room 
black 


Statues 


Treaty 
red and 
sprout from the top of columns along 
the walls. An ornate balcony with a 
fancy metal railing circles the 2-story 
room about halfway to the ceiling 


In contrast to this decoration are 
the furnishings at floor level Rows 
of grey chairs are on both sides of 
a center aisle Several microphone 


are placed among them for the re 
porters to use in 


tions At 


asking their ques 
the rear of the room, about 
a dozen newsreel and television cam 
raised platform 
the 
clamped to the baleony railing 


Within a 


eras stand on a 


Bright lights for cameras are 


minute or two of 10:30 


the President enters through a side 
door and takes his place behind a 
desk at the front of the room His 
press secretary and other assistants 
sit behind him The reporters rise 
and stand until the President asks 


them to sit 
On many mornings President Eisen 

first 

ment or 


howet reads a prepared state 


makes an announcement 
The 
questions sit on the 


Then he is open for questions 


reporters with 


edge of their chairs, hoping to be 
the first on their feet when he stops 
speaking. Perhaps a dozen men and 
women rise and the President indi 


cates who shall ask the first question 
After he has answered it, the report 
ers rise again in the hope of being 
called on 

The questions cover the entire field 
of national and international affairs, 
Many are 


Others 


politics, and local problems 


world 


on major Issues are 
trivial and of narrow interest 
The news conference ends at about 


10:30 Merriman 


for the 


when Smith, a re 


United Press, 


porter 


says 





oe © 

President Eisenhower's press conference 
Thank you, Mr. President Mi 
Smith has thi privilege Hpecnune ne 
has covered the White House longer 
than any other wire-service reporter 
His words are the signal for me of 
the reporters to rush for the tele ne 
booths lining the hall just outside the 
door The others—columnist ' 
commentator and guest leave tne 
room slowl 

The pre conference has becorn 

established part of the Pre lent 
relation with the publ eve 
VOCCKS ayo, President | ent 
expressed it importance hen he 
called the conference “a wonderful i 
stitution” and said “it doe i t of 
things for me personally 


By Victor BLock 
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End of Polio 


Doctors attending an American 
Medical Association meeting in Chi 
cayo recently heard one of the most 
encouraging reporta they’ve had in a 
long time. The physicians were told 
that mass vaccinations with Salk vac- 
cine will do away with paralytic polio 
in the next 43 years 

The report was given by Dr. Jonas 
Salk, who developed the vaccine, and 
Dr. Leonard Scheele, Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. The two doctors stated that 
surveys in 1955 and 1956 of more than 


40 rnillion children who had been given 





MARAIS @ EWinhse 
DR. LEONARD SCHEELE, chief of 
the U. §. Public Health Service, agrees 
with Dr. Jonas Salk that polio vaccine 
is giving unusually good protection 


Salk vaccine show without a doubt that 
the vaccine is both safe and sure. 
Three shots, properly spaced out, are 
not only 100 per cent effective, but 
they probably give a young person life- 
time immunity to the disease. 


Hat in the Ring 


Nearly everyone has taken it for 
granted that New York’s Governor 
Averell Harriman would like to win 
the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion, Until recently, though, the Gov- 
ernor stayed in the background. For 
example, he didn’t take part in the 
primaries as did Adlai Stevenson and 
Estes Kefauver. But this month Har- 
riman announced that his hat is defi- 
nitely in the ring. 

Harriman is a strong contender for 
the nomination even though he didn’t 
take part in the primaries, For one 
thing, he can probably bank on the big 
New York delegation to back him from 
the start. He also has a strong fol- 
lowing in certain western states, 

Now that Kefauver’s chances have 
dimmed, it’s possible that some of the 
people who backed the Senator from 
lennessee may switch to Harriman 
rather than Stevenson at convention 
time. Whether or not Harriman can 
actually stop the Stevenson band 
wagon remains to be seen, But the 
New York governor intends to give 
the former Governor of Illinois a run 
for his money 

Harriman says that Stevenson is far 
What the 


Democrats need, says New York's gov 


too moderate a candidate 


ernor, is a man who favors strong ac 
tion to deal with both national and 
There are many 
Democrats who agree and who think 
that Harriman fills the bill. 

On the other hand, the New York 


world problems, 


governor has strong opponents who 
say this isn’t the time for such a can- 
didate. They point out that Harriman 
would lose support in the South for 
his stand on civil rights. He might 
yet votes elsewhere, but it would mean 
that he’d have to win without the 
states which the Democratic Party 
usually needs to insure victory. 
Governor Harriman is 64. The son 
of a wealthy railroad builder, he is 
probably one of the richest men in the 
United States. He has held a number 
of important posts in the federal gov- 
ernment. He was Secretary of Com- 
merce, and U. S. ambassador to both 
Russia and Britain. During World 
War II, he directed U. §S. aid to 
friendly nations abroad. He was 
elected governor of New York in 1954. 


Visit to Moscow 


General Nathan Twining, Uncle 
Sam's top airman, is in Moscow today 

a guest of the Russian government. 
Yesterday (June 24), the Air Force 
Chief of Staff attended Aviation Day 
celebrations in the Russian capital 
where he witnessed an exhibition of 
Soviet air power. 

General Twining is accompanied by 
several Air Force officers. But he is 
the only member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Moscow. A second invita- 
tion—asking the other 3 members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to accompany 
General Twining—-was turned down 
by President Eisenhower. 

The President didn’t shut the door 
entirely on future invitations. He told 
the Russians that no more than 2 of 
our top military men would be allowed 
to leave the county at once. He also 
insisted that our officers be allowed 
to view military installations in Rus- 
sia which would be of special interest 
to them, and not be confined to Mos- 
cow itself. 


The Saar 


Between France and Germany lies 
a small region called the Saar. It con- 
tains less than 1,000 square miles of 
land and not quite a million people. 
tut it is far more important than its 
size would indicate. The Saar has 
rich coal mines, factories, and steel 
mills. 

The territory has been a bone of 
contention between France and Ger- 
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THE SMALL but industrially rich Saar is again to be German territory. The area 
has been under French supervision since the end of World War II. 


many for many years. Until the end 
of World War I, the Saar was part of 
Germany. Then it was independent. 

A few years before World War II 
began, the people in the Saar voted to 
join Germany once more. But after 
the war was over, France was given 
control of the territory. Later, the 
Saarlanders were permitted to set up 
their own government, but France has 
kept an eye on them. 

Last October the Saarlanders went 
to the polls. They turned down a plan 
for placing their country under the 
control of 7 European nations 
France, Britain, West Germany, Italy, 
selyium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg. Instead, the people in the 
Saar again indicated they wanted to 
return to Germany. 

Next January, political control of 
the Saar will be turned over to West 
Germany. But it may take some time 

3 years, or so—to transfer economic 
control of the little land. As far as 
money and tariffs go, the Saar is still 
definitely linked to France. 

Most of the 971,000 Saarlanders are 
German. A few of them live on small 
farms among the lakes and wooded 
hills of their small land. They raise 
grain, livestock, grapes, and potatoes. 
But most of the people work in coal 
mines, steel mills, and factories which 
turn out clothing, machinery, glass, pa- 
per, flour, and pottery. Saarbrucken, 
the capital and chief city, has 119,000 
people. 


NORWAY’S NEWEST and largest passenger liner, the Bergensfjord, is welcomed 
in New York City’s harbor on her maiden voyage from Norway 


Revolt in Argentina 


American officials are following 
events in Argentina with more than 
usual interest these days. An attempt 
to overthrow the nation’s 7-month-old 
provisional government—headed by 
President Pedro Eugenio Aramburu 
was squelched about 2 weeks ago. 
Navy and Air Force planes put down 
the revolt in just a few hours. Rebel 
leaders were rounded up. Some were 
promptly executed. Others were put 
in jail. 

The revolt was led by Peronist reb- 
els—friends of ex-President Juan 
Peron, who ruled Argentina for 12 
years. He was overthrown last fall. 

Although Argentina is quiet again, 
it may be some time before the South 
American nation is on a sure footing. 
It may be even longer before the peo- 
ple of Argentina elect their officials 
and have a say in the government. 

Most everyone agrees that the poli- 
cies of President Peron left Argen- 
tina in a shaky, run-down condition. 
Peron wiped out all freedom in Argen- 
tina. He put his followers in control 
of the Argentine Congress, dis- 
charged honest judges, and prevented 
any criticism of his government by 
controlling the newspapers and radio. 

After Peron was ousted, the nation 
went through several months of con- 
fusion and turmoil. At last, General 
Aramburu took control. 

His supporters say that President 
Aramburu has made a good start 
toward putting the nation back on its 
feet. They point out that he is writ- 
ing new laws for his country—to re- 
place the corrupt Peron constitution. 
They say he often turns to civilian 
leaders for advice and criticism. As 
soon as it’s possible, his friends con- 
tend, the General will turn the govern- 
ment over to elected officials. 

Other people feel that President 
Aramburu isn’t moving nearly as fast 
as he should toward setting up a demo- 
cratic government for his nation. They 
point out that the speedy execution of 
people who led the recent revolt shows 
that the government is still one of 
force. Aramburu’s critics say that a 
government which feels it necessary 
to execute its political enemies is a 
long way from being a democracy. 

Argentina is one third the size of 
the United States. It has a population 
of 19,000,000. Buenos Aires, the capi- 
tal, has 4,000,000 people. 
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Khrushchev Report 


U. S. government officials and pri- 
vate citizens alike are still puzzling 
fresh 
which Russia’s communist 
Khrushchev made in February. A 
complete translation of the 
which has been circulating in recent 
days, gives a shocking account of the 
brutality and terror which reigned in 
Russia during Stalin’s time. It con- 
firms everything which the free world 
has long known about life in a com- 
munist land. 

The report has raised several ques- 
tions. Here are a few of them—along 
with an answer to each from a leading 
U. S. newspaper: 


over details about the speech 


boss 


speech, 


(1) How did the Russian people re- 
act to the speech? 


San Francisco Chronicle. While it is 
true that most of the evil character- 
of Stalin known in 
general to the outside world long ago, 
they are only now becoming known to 
the Russian people. For them, the 
destruction of the Stalin myth must 
involve an almost revolutionary 


istics were 


change of attitude toward their gov- 


ernment. To the Russian citizen, the 
Khrushchev denunciation of Stalin’s 
intolerance, brutality, and abuse of 


power must come as an immense lib- 
Such 
officially voiced, cannot easily be re- 


erating force. attitudes, once 
versed; the eggs are broken and the 


omelet cannot be unmade 


(2) Have the present Russian lead- 


ers done away with force and terror? 


Monitor. For 
of of 
suggestion of 
Nikita 
Terrorism is de- 
itself. The for 
which Stalin’s memory now stands ar- 
of the fact that he 


Science 
liquidation 


Christian 
communism’s 
there is 


tens 
thousands, no 
remorse in the long speech of 
Khrushchev. 


fi vr 


not 


nounced crimes 


raigned consist 


turned the weapons of terrorism 
against his own colleagues. The suc 
cessors to Stalin seem to have for- 


sworn the use of force against each 
other. Yet, 
ruling by 
within its ranks by sweet persuasion? 


can a minority clique, 


force, determine priority 


(3) Why didn't 
Russia's top officials protest at Stalin's 
brutality ? 


someone among 


Kansas City Times. At least 3 


times in his anti-Stalin speech, 


Khrushchev acknowledged that his lis- 
teners might 


wonder where he and 


THIS TINY JEEP is dubbed the Yardbird. 
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FEELING WARM this summer? Then you may envy the crew of the Coast Guard ship Eastwind 
for scientists who have been making new explorations of the Antarctic. 


many people cool. 


other members of the Politburo were 
while the outrages were being carried 
on. The Politburo did not act because 
as Bulganin once put it, “Sometimes a 
And 


when he sits with Stalin, he does not 


man goes to Stalin as a friend. 


know where he will be next, home or 
jail.” 

So Khrushchev 
inaction: We did not 
afraid Now the 


world is expected to believe that the 


there have the 
for 


we 


we 
apology 
know; were 
crimes are past. One wonders whether 
there might not have been a few ad- 
mirers of Stalin among the scores of 


dignitaries who heard the speech. Ap- 
parently they did not come to his de- 
fense. Where are the defenders of 
Stalin? Perhaps they, too, like the 
Politburo under Stalin, are now 
afraid 

4) What lesson does the speech 
have for the free world? 

New York Times. The clearest 


moral of Khrushchev’s speech is that 
only under the concept of democracy 
can there be genuine protection of the 


rights of the individual. The moment 

























































































































































































Its small motor is strong enough to 
pull a mower and makes cutting the grass an easy task 





falls under the rule of those 
who believe that they alone have the 
truth, that therefore 
the right to silence and murder 
the 


which makes a Stalin possible. Khrush 


society 


and they have 
dis 
sidents, then begins corruption 
chev’s failure to recognize this truth 
is his basic error, and the worst omen 


for the Soviet future 


Dangerous Rays 


A team of top American scientists 


has issued a strong warning on the 


dangers of atomic radiation. Experts 
at the National Academy of 


who have just completed a year-long 


Sciences 


study of the subject, report that even 
radiation can 
produce harmful effects. It 
harms the person who gets the dose 
but 
The scientists urge that the United 
States set 
track of 
to radiation 
that 
posed of more carefully 


a small dose of atomic 


not only 


future generations as well 


up a system for keeping 


every American's exposure 


They 


dis 


from any source 


also urge atomic wastes be 
A special agency must be 
the of 


materials ocean. 


set up to 
control radioactive 


All 


dumping 
the 

(atomic furnaces) be 
in buildings that 
there will be no accidental release of 
dangerous rays, say the experts. 

The team points out that the time 
has must take 
guard against 
rays If 


mean 


in atomic 


reactors must 


housed sealed 80 


mankind 
to 
atomic 


come when 
stronger 
the 


don’t, 


measures 
of 


acientists 


hazards we 


say, it will 


shorter lives and more mentally and 


physically handicapped individuals in 


future years 






Poverty in Greece 


The Greek government is consid 
ering a new plan to improve crops 
increase the number of livestock, and 


provide better working conditions in 
jut it will 
long time before the 
reap the 

Right now, 


the 


factories probably be a 
people of Greece 
benefits 

more than 3,000,000 of 
in 


get 


%,000,000 people in Greece live 
They 


per person 


terrible poverty try to 


along on 28¢ a day 


Over 200,000 workers are without 
jobs, and another 1,500,000 werk only 
part time. To make matters wors« 
nearly 40,000 young people—just 
of school—are job-hunting 

A look at the country and its 
tory helps to explain the trouble. With 
an area of just over 51,000 square 
miles, Greece is about the size of Ala 
bama rhe country is mountainous 


For years, only one-fifth of the land 


has been suitable for farming. Farm- 
ers struggle along with tools of 
most primitive type 

Nine years of war took a heav 
toll Greece was attacked by 
in 1940, and the next year by 


Germans 


tion ended, Greece became involved in 


a bitter civil war 


1949 


Since 
Greece has 
up 


4( hool _ 


ting new 
But 
large 
lands. 7 
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to 


buy qua 


other 


pres sed 
goods 
long 


time wint 


made big 


find 


helped by 


houses, 


ntities 
‘hey 
slowly 
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the Greeks 
of 
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COCONUT being packed for shipment to other countries. 


PRANHLIN BAKER 


Preparing coconut 


for sale abroad is one of the Philippines’ most profitable industries. 


Philippines. 





EWIine GA war 


HEMP, used in making twine, is hung out to dry under the warm sun in the 


Hemp and sugar are important products in the island country. 


Filipinos Confident They Face a Prosperous Future 


(Continued from page 1) 


July 4, 
completely independent. 


1946, the Philippines became 


The country has an elected Congress, 
made up of a Senate and a House, and 
President. The United 
States no longer has any authority 


an elected 


over the Pacific country 

Ramon Magsaysay, who will be 49 
next month, is President of the Philip- 
pines, He is pro-American, and works 
The Philip 
pine Republic, along with the United 


vith us in many ways. 


States and 6 other nations, belongs to 
the defense team called the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
lt was set up in September 1954 at a 
meeting in the Philippines 

President Magsaysay strongly sup 
ports the SEATO team 
operates with us under a 1947 agree 


He also co 


ment which gives us defense bases in 
the Philippines. Some of our most 
important Asian stations are in the 
land including one large Air Force 
The May 
aysay government works with us in 
trying to make the United Nations a 


base and two Navy bases 


uccessful organization for dealing 
vith troublesome world problems, 
Communtat Threat Lessens, Un- 
til about four years ago, the Philip 
pines were threatened by communists 
the Huks, as the 


Reds are called, sneaked out at night 


From hiding places, 


‘o burn villages and kill people, to 
wreck railway trains, and bomb gov 
ernment buildings 

The Filipino communists no longer 
eem so dangerous A few are still 
hiding out, but most of the Red lead 
ers are in jail. Democratic govern 
ment appears to be safe 

{) Better Health, More Schools 

Another encouraging bit of news is 
the progress which the nation is mak- 
ing in stamping out disease, The gov 
ernment is waging a war against 
tuberculosis and malaria, which have 
been killers in the islands, New health 
centers and hospitals are going up 

More doctors and nurses are being 
trained to care for the sick. Vaccina- 
tions, purified water for drinking, 
physical examinations of school chil- 
dren, and lectures to adults on how to 
avoid illness help to build up Filipino 
health 

The people of the islands are proud 
of their schools. Fifty years ago, 
only one-tenth of the Filipinos could 


read and write. Two-thirds or more 


of the people can do 80 at present. 

Most young people go to school for 
7 years and many go on to high school. 
A large number of students attend col- 
leves and universities to study science, 
medicine, law, and engineering. The 
schools offer as wide a variety of 
courses as do our own colleges. 

All in all, President Magsaysay and 
his people are proud of their progress. 
The young republic has made a name 
for itself in the world—in spite of 
serious difficulties at home. Everyone 
in the islands looks ahead to better 
days. 

Nation of Islands. With an area of 
about 115,000 square miles, the Philip- 
pine Republic is somewhat larger than 
The country is about 7,000 
miles from San Francisco, 


Arizona. 


Mapmakers have a hard time draw- 
ing the Philippines because the nation 
is made up of more than 7,000 islands. 
Many are just tiny rocks that may be 
covered part of the time by high ocean 


tides. Less than 500 of the islands 
have an area of a square mile or more. 
Fewer than 2,500 of the islands even 
have names. 

The islands stretch some 1,200 miles 
from north to south. Mountains rise 
up from many of the islands to heights 
of 5,000 and 9,000 feet, but there are 
also level, fertile plains. 

Luzon, about the size of Kentucky, 
is the largest island. Manila, the larg- 
est city, with a population of more 
than one million, is on Luzon. It is 
the headquarters of government, but 
a new capital—Quezon City—is going 
up outside Manila. 

With a tropical climate, the islands 
are warm the year round—except high 
in the mountains where the tempera- 
ture sometimes drops to freezing. 

Minerals, when they are all put to 
work, may be the Philippines’ greatest 
source of wealth, Gold, silver, iron, 
copper, chromite, manganese, lead, 
zinc, uranium, and oil are found on 
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THE PHILIPPINES are made up of about 7,000 islands. 
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Many are just tiny 


rocks. Fewer than 500 have an area of a square mile or more. 


the islands. Rich forests—with 3,000 
different kinds of trees—supply fine 
wood for pianos, tables, cabinets, and 
other furniture. 

About 2,000 kinds of fish are caught 
in the seas and rivers, and most of 
them are good to eat. Sponge and 
pearls also are taken from island 
waters. There are many animals, in- 
cluding wild buffalo, porcupines, mon- 
keys, squirrels, wild hogs, and deer. 

Like the United States, the Philip- 
pine nation has many different kinds 
of people. Among the nearly 22 mil- 
lion are the Filipinos, who are in the 
majority. There also are Chinese, 
Americans, and Spaniards. 

Nearly 90 different languages and 
dialects are spoken. Tagalog is being 
taught in the schools in an effort to 
establish one language for everyone. 
Tagalog, English, and Spanish are 
official languages in carrying on gov- 
ernment work. 

Making a Living. Seven out of 10 
Filipinos are farmers. Rice is the main 
crop for use at home. The farmers 
grow hemp, coconuts, sugar, rubber, 
coffee, cocoa, and fruits for sale 
abroad. 

Most farmers live in tiny villages 
called barrios. Their homes are bam- 
boo huts perched on stilts to keep them 
above the water which floods the paddy 
fields. The farmers wade barefooted 
through the fields and have only crude 
tools for planting and harvesting their 
crops. 

The Filipino farmer works hard, but 
he has a tough time getting along. The 
average farm is only 10 acres in size. 
More often than not, the farmer 
doesn’t own his small plot. His few 
acres belong to a rich landlord who 
charges high rent. Oftentimes the 
farmer can’t pay the rent, so he bor- 
rows money. Before he knows it, he’s 
deeply in debt. 

The government is tackling this 
problem in several ways. It is buying 
up large estates and selling them in 
small parcels to landless farmers on 
terms which they can afford. It is 
working out new regulations to govern 
the relationship between landlord and 
tenant farmer so that the latter can 
make a living. 

New farm land is being opened on 
the sparsely settled island of Minda- 
nao. Thousands of families have now 
been settled on land claimed from the 
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jungle. New roads link the barrios 
so that farmers can take their prod- 
ucts to market. 

The Philippines have a few facto- 
ries. Those now operating refine 
sugar, pack fruits, make rope, hats, 
coconut oil, and some aluminum. But 
the nation needs more factories. Un- 
employment is a_ serious problem. 
There are probably some 2 million 
Filipinos out of work, and many oth- 
ers hold only part-time jobs. If the 
nation is to put all its people to work, 
new industries must be built. 

The government is tackling this 
problem, too. In the past 5 years the 
island nation has built many new 
plants. Factories in Manila alone are 
making half again as many products 
as they did in 1950. Some of the new- 
est plants turn out cloth, drugs, and 
cosmetics—goods which people want. 
Each new factory provides more jobs. 

The island nation is trying to pro- 
duce more products to sell abroad. The 
Filipinos have some copper and iron 
for sale, and they are trying to mine 
even more. They are turning some of 
their timber into plywood 
abroad. But sugar and copra are still 
the main exports, stiff 
competition for customers. 

The Future? There's little doubt that 
the eyes of Asia and Africa are on the 
Philippines. The nation is proof that 
the United States keeps its promises. 
The Filipinos are proving that they be- 
lieve in and understand democracy. 

Some of the Filipino’s Asian neigh- 
-Indonesia, for example—favor a 
neutral course in world affairs. They 
want to get along with us and other 


for sale 


and there’s 


bors 


democracies, and they also want to be 
friendly with communist Russia. Such 
lands as Indonesia don’t want to join 
with the western democracies in 


any 
military alliances for defense against 
communism. 


“A eis 
FILIPINO President Ramon Magsaysay 


wor 


The Filipinos, in contrast, have 
taken a firm stand with us. They don’t 
want any trouble with Russia, but they 
recognize the danger of communism. 
They work with us to build defenses 
against it. 

The next 10 years may see unusual 
changes in the nation. The 
Filipinos may take big strides toward 
turning their natural into 
prosperity. Uncle Sam will help. For 
one thing, the United States plans to 
give the Philippines an atomic reac- 
tor. With it, the island country will 
be able to make peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 

The power which the islands gain 
will help them in many ways. 

By THOMAS F. HAWKINS 
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MAGIC CARPET for strawberry farmers in California. 
Now the leaves and berries are protected from the soil 


soil, will destroy crops. 








NITE PRES 


Rot, caused by damp 


by the blanket, which is made of a lightweight plastic. 


Science in the News 


AVY astronomers have discovered 

that the temperature on Venus is 
higher than 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the boiling point of water. The find- 
ing was made recently with a radio 
telescope. 

Radio astronomers have been listen- 
ing to signals from planets since last 
year, when they detected radio waves 
coming from Jupiter. 
had the appearance of short bursts of 


Those waves 
static resembling thunderstorm inter- 
That was the first time such 
waves had been received from a planet 


ference. 


in our solar system. 
Venus gives off a continuous hissing 
signsi. According to astronomers, it 


is probably caused by heat energy. 
In order to transmit such waves, the 
surface of the planet must be hotter 
than the boiling point of water 

The signal from 
getting stronger as 


moved closer to Earth. 


Venus has been 
the planet 
Last week, it 
reached a point about 27,000,000 miles 
than 


body except the moon 


has 


away, closer any other major 

The astronomers used a large radio 
telescope and other special equipment 
the which veil 
Venus at all times. They hide the face 
of the planet from observers on the 


earth, and no 


to penetrate clouds 


has ever seen its 


What we see in the sky is 


one 


su rface. 


light reflected from the blanket of 
clouds. 
Astronomers say that the high 


temperature on Venus strengthens the 
theory that it does not support life. 
They had already discovered that the 
bank the planet 
contains neither water nor oxygen. 


cloud surrounding 
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What is probably the world’s most 
advanced wind tunnel for testing air- 
craft opened last month in Cleveland 
The tunnel was built by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
at a cost of $33,000,000. It can be 
used to test engines, rockets, airplanes, 
and every other kind of flying struc- 
ture or missile at speeds up to 2,400 
miles an 
ditions at altitudes up to as high as 
100,000 feet. 

The tunnel is operated from a con- 
trol room 
eye on what is happening over several 
television screens connected to 3 cam- 
the test 


hour. It can duplicate con 


Observers there keep an 


eras which survey area 


Soundproofing reduces the noise when 
the tunnel is in operation. 
Information from the 
corded automatically. This makes the 
data immediately available or stores it 


tests is re- 


until it can be filed. 
7 


Several government agencies and 2 
private concerns will cooperate in an 
experiment this summer to stop forest 
The tests 
will take place in northern Arizona, 


fires by seeding clouds. 


where lightning causes hundreds of 
fires each year. 

Forest fires cost the United States 
about $70,000,000 a year. 
of them are started by lightning 


Thousands 
The 
scientists conducting this experiment 
hope to learn if they 
the that 
seeding them 


can break up 


clouds cause lightning by 


They will use mobile 


radar sets to detect and analyze 
clouds. When a storm develops, equip 
ment on the ground will shoot silve 
iodide crystals into the air. The sci 


entists believe that the particles will 


act as a center around which water 


will form, causing rain or snow If 
the experiment is successful, it could 
be an important step in solving the 
problem of fighting or preventing for- 


est fires. By Victor BLocK 





THIMBLE FM RADIO. Glen Ecker 


of Pasadena, California, built this set 
Only % of an inch in diameter, 2 inches 
long, and less than 4 an ounce in weight, 
it has a range of up to 125 miles without 
antenna. Power comes from 2 tiny bat- 
teries. Note the small earphone 





News Quiz 











Security Program 


1. What groups are investigating the 
government's security program? 


2. On what grounds can a person be 


classified a “security risk”? 

3. How did the Supreme Court re 
cently rule on a case affecting the secur- 
ity program? 

4. What has been the attitude of 
Harry Cain toward the program? 


5. Give the views of those who are 
critical of the government's actions in 
the security field. 


6. How is the program defended by 
those who think it is working out satis 
factorily? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
a government worker should always be 
given the right to cross-examine his ac 
cusers when he is threatened with being 
labeled a “security risk”? Explain 


2. Do you think the government's se 


curity program is working in a generally 
fair and just way, or do you think 
changes are needed? Give reasons, 


Philippine Islands 


1. What anniversary will the Philip 
pines observe next week? 


2. What part did the United States 
play in the development of the Philip 
pines from a Spanish colony to an in 
dependent nation? 


3. How has the communist threat been 
met in the Philippines? 


4. What progress is being made in 
raising health and education standards? 

5. List some of the resources of the 
islands. 

6. How does the average Filipino 
farmer live? 

7. What steps is the government tak 
ing to help the farmers? 

8. Why are new industries needed” 

Discussion 

1. What do you think is the most 

urgent problem facing the Philippine 


Why? 


2. Do you think it is of benefit to 
the United States to continue to culti 
vate close relations with the Philippines? 
Why, or why not? 


government? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about a recent re 


port on Salk polio vaccine 
2. What U. 8 
ing in Russia 
%. Briefly describe the history of 
Saar. 


military 
this week? 


man | Visit 


the 


1. Who is the present head of the 
Argentine government? 
5. List raised by Soviet 


2 questions 
Communist party Boss Khrushchev's 
February speech denouncing Stalin 
What answers have been given to these 
questions by leading U. S. newspapers? 
6. What 
atomic 
team of 


controlling 
made by a 


suggestions for 
radiation have been 
American scientists? 
7 Why is 


Greece so low’ 


the 


standard of living i 
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“Morocco Puts High Price on Five 
U. S. Bases There,” by Thomas Brady 
in the New York Times. 


The major United States air-base 
situation on the continent of Africa 
big question mark because of 
France’s recognition of 
independence. 

The American military installations 
there include 4 Air Force bases built 
at a cost of $410,000,000, a naval air 
base that cost nearly $40,000,000, and 
a radar warning system and commu- 
nications network. 


is a 


Morocean 


The United States military forces 
and their dependents in Morocco total 
15,000 The largest 
concentration is at Nouasseur, south 


about persons. 

A fighter squadron is 
Nouasseur, The 2 active 
of the Strategic Air 
Command are at Sidi Siiimane, north 
of Rabat, near 
Marrakech. 

The the 
that after 5 years of agreements with 
the French, the Americans must now 
negotiate a new arrangement with the 
Moroccans if the installations are to 


of Casablanca. 
stationed at 
bomber bases 


and at Ben Guerir 


problem facing bases is 


be maintained. 

Up to now, because of French in- 
sistence, there has been little contact 
between the Moroccans and the Ameri- 
cans. There is much catching up to 
do. 

The Moroccans have unofficial, but 
extremely optimistic ideas about what 
the bases worth to the United 
States. They may demand too high 
a price for us to remain. 

Fantastic figures are circulated con- 
cerning Moroccan hopes. The govern- 
ment has let it be clearly understood 
that it wants and expects the Ameri- 
cans to stay, but that an entirely new 
deal will have to be negotiated soon. 

That Morocco as a new nation might 
United States 
even if there were no bases here, is a 
factor of which the Moroccans 
aware. The outlook for a sound 
lasting relationship appears to be 
good, the only risk being that the 
Moroccans tend to have too high an 
opinion of American generosity. 


are 


expect economic aid, 
are 
and 


“Toward a Saar Agreement,” an 
editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


When the inhabitants of the Saar 
voted last October to reject a settle- 
ment conferring European status upon 
their tiny territory, most of the West- 
ern world felt they had made a seri- 





MOROCCO 











DRAWN FOR AMERICAN COSERVER BY JOHNSON 


NOW THAT MOROCCO is independ- 
ent, the United States will have to make 
new agreements on military bases in the 
North African land 


ous For Europeanization of 
this coal-rich region, linked culturally 
to Germany, but economically to 
France, would have constituted a gi- 
gantic stride toward true European 
unity. Despite the pleas of the states- 
men, however, the Saarlanders clearly 
indicated that they wished to return to 
Germany. 


error. 


Once the election results were in, it 
became necessary to work out an or- 
derly transfer to Germany, one which 
would take note of the economic bonds 
between the coal mines of the Saar and 
the steel industry of French Lor- 
raine. It was necessary also to avoid 
an international crisis over the trans- 
fer, and to prevent a recurrence of the 
bitterness and friction that has long 
made the Saar one of the danger spots 
of Europe. 

Now all this is almost accomplished. 
Under a new agreement, political con- 
trol of the Saar will revert to Germany 
in January, and France will continue 
about one-third of the Saar’s 
Finally, France and Ger- 
many agree to the construction of a 


to get 
coal output. 


canal between the Moselle and Rhine 
Rivers which will give French 
world markets 
the cost of conveying 


steel 
and 
the 


easier access to 


also cut 
Saar’s coal to Lorraine’s plants. 

Much is still to be done, yet the quiet 
and statesmanlike way in which the 
affair has handled so far 
courages hopes that the solution is 
really on the way. Europeanization, 
of course, would have been a far more 
satisfying and creative answer. But 
at least the free world seems to be 
getting the next best thing. Consid- 
ering the realities of the situation, 
that in itself is no small accomplish- 
ment. additional 
page 4.) 


been en- 


(See story on 


“How to Denounce Your Father,” 
an article from the Manchester Guard- 
ian Weekly. 


The communists in China are trying 
habits and 
thought of the Chinese people. 
this the family 
the Chinese, 


to remove old ways of 
For 
always 


reason ties, 


precious to being 
destroyed. 

The Red periodical New Observer 
even tells how to denounce 
father to the authorities if he 
anti-communist. The article says la- 
boring people maintain the closest and 
dearest ties between parent and child 
or between husband and wife. Sut 
when one of these relatives is anti- 
communist, then the righteous course 
is to denounce him. Even if a wife 


are 


one’s 


is an 








FACT AND 


OPINION 


wiTEO PRE 


FOR CENTURIES PAST, life in China has centered around the family. Com- 


munist leaders are now trying to destroy family loyalty. 


Children are encouraged 


to denounce parents for even a word against the Red bosses. 


deeply loves her husband, she will gain 
strength and respect by her action. 
Children may find it harder to de- 
nounce their parents. If one’s father 
is a patriotic citizen, it is natural that 
should him. Sut if one’s 
father has betrayed the fatherland and 
undermined 
then one’s feeling for him would mean 
cruelty to the people and lack of feel- 
ing for socialist construction. 


one love 


socialist construction, 


Since a 
father has become an anti-communist, 
he has failed to stand by the father- 
land and his son. 

The son is therefore not responsible 
for breaking the family link. More- 
there is the that the 
father will not be executed but given 
“corrective training.” If he is 
verted, he will thank his son. If he is 
not converted, a son can still denounce 
him. 


over, chance 


con- 


the communist line in 
China. If the Reds their 
family loyalty will become a thing of 
the past in the ancient land 


So goes 


lave way, 


“College on the Installment Plan,” 
by Robert Crandall in 
Magazine. 


American 


During the past few weeks, 1,500,- 
000 girls and 
from high school. 
them hope to go on to college 


boys were graduated 
About one-third of 
But at 
least half of the brighter youngsters 

roughly, 300,000 high-school gradu- 
ates—have just 
thought of college. Mainly, this is be- 
they their families 
been discouraged by reports that a col- 


about given up any 


cause and have 
lege education today has become too 


costly for the family of average 
income. 

It’s true, of course, that college costs 
have been soaring. 


returned from a cross-country visit to 


Sut I have just 


college campuses and believe I have ex- 
citing, for 


parent and youngster who is worrying 


heartening news every 
about how to finance a college educa- 
tion. 

Today it is possible for any enter- 
prising boy or girl to go to a good 
college with little drain on the family’s 
resources, and little strain on himself. 
The reason is that the colleges them- 
selves have recently devised a host of 
schemes for helping students and par- 
ents to cover the cost. 

If you go to a college campus today 
to ask about enrolling, you will find 
officials ready to explain how you can 
the 4 year’s schooling. You 
talk of easy-payment ar- 


finance 
will hear 


rangements plans whereby you 
pay 


while-you-learn schemes 


work- 
promises 
of income-producing summer jobs 


learn now and later 


possible ways to commute to a campus 
near your home the first 2 years 
and, best of all, outright gifts of cash 
scholarships. 

The amount of dollar 
offered to college youngsters today has 
the 
And easy-payment plans for collegians 


assistance 


doubled in just past few years 
have been mushrooming all over the 
United States. Hard-pressed students 
are urged to spread their costs of edu 
cation, not just over one year, but over 
future 


power will be far greater than it was 


years, when their earning 
before college 
It is that 


education usually adds about $100,000 


now estimated a colleye 
to a person's lifetime earning power 
When people can buy homes, cars, and 
refrigerators on the basis of their fu- 
ture ability to pay, college officials rea- 
why shouldn’t they do the same 
for a which will 
actually improve their ability to pay 
by $100,000? 


son 


college education, 





